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love of learning and a scholar's plainness of life. la
the other class may be mentioned Frederic Faber,
J. D. Dalgairns, and W. G. Ward, men who have all
since risen to eminence in their different spheres.
Faber was a man with a high gift of imagination,
remarkable powers of assimilating knowledge, and a
great richness and novelty and elegance of thought,
which with much melody of voice made him ulti-
mately a very attractive preacher. If the promise of
his powers has not been adequately fulfilled, it is
partly to be traced to a want of severity of taste and
self-restraint, but his name will live in some of his
hymns, and in some very beautiful portions of his
devotional writings. Dalgairns's mind was of a
different order. " That man has an eye for theology,"
was the remark of a competent judge on some early
paper of Dalgairns's which came before him. He
had something of the Frenchman about him. There
was in him, in his Oxford days, a bright and frank
briskness, a mixture of modesty and arch daring,
which gave him an almost boyish appearance; but
beneath this boyish appearance there was a subtle
and powerful intellect, alive to the problems of
religious philosophy, and impatient of any but the
most thorough solutions of them; while, on the other
hand, the religious affections were part of his nature,
and mind and will and heart yielded an unreserved
and absolute obedience to the leading and guidance
of faith. In his later days, with his mind at ease,
Father Dalgairns threw himself into the great battle